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A VeTertNnary (?) CoNTINGENT FoR TURKEY. 


That egregious society known as Our Dumb 
Friends League is collecting subscriptions to send 
a veterinary contingent to Turkey. It has obtained 
£1000 and wants as much more. It is alleged that 
ten men are already about to leave for the seat 
of war. 

In all the arrangements we have seen for medical 
and surgical contingents there have always been 
physicians and surgeons on the organising com- 
mittees, but this veterinary contingent seems to have 
been formed without consultation with the veteri- 
nary profession. Of the ten men forming the con- 
tingent we have as yet heard of no veterinary 
surgeon, and we expect that retired Army farriers 
will probably take a leading part. Surely a “ veter- 
inary" contingent must include some veterinary 
surgeons and be supplied with instruments and 
drugs. That such a y, not protected by the 
Geneva Convention, will find their work very 
arduous and dangerous is obvious. That they may 
be taken prisoners or shot by the enemy puts them 
in a very different position from that occupied by 
Red Cross companies that have gone out to allay 
pain and suffering among human beings. 

No military provisions exist for ensuring any 
success for the work of a veterinary contingent in 
Turkey, and it seems to us that the whole thing has 
been rushed upon the public with little thought 
except for the collection of funds and the advertising 
considerations of an irresponsible society. 

When the ten men arrive in Turkey what are 
they going to do? Apparently at the last moment 
Our Dumb Friends League has recognised difficul- 
ties, and now states that the work will be “con- 
fined mainly to the humane killing of animals that 
are left suffering upon the battle field.” Why call 
a gang of men engaged on such work “ a veterinary” 
contingent? A much more truthful designation 
would be a Horse-Slaughtering Contingent, but 
such a name would not have lent itself to financial 
success, 

We can picture this contingent in a semi-mili 
uniform, armed with Greener’s killer, and eac 
carrying a halter and a nose-bag of corn, wandering 
about the stricken field. We can also imagine that 
if they are not trained men some of the killing may 
not be very humane, and there is always a chance 
that wrong diagnosis may cause the sacrifice of 
useful as well as useless animals. 

_ We hope there is among the ten at least one 
literary man who will, if he ever returns, tell the 
tale of how they slaughtered horses in Turkey 


under the auspices of Our Dumb Friends oe 
Apart from the ridiculous absurdity of sending 
horse-slaughterers to Turkey, does it not seem a 
cruel shame to waste £2,000 on an impracticable 
and misnamed scheme when the money might have 
been devoted to assuaging some of the awful suffer- 
ings of many thousands of men? 


THE PROFESSION AND THE LEGISLATURE. 


There are generally a few Bills before Parliament 
which concern us more or less, and require watch- 
ing by our Council. Just now there are two of 
especial importance to us. One, of course, is our 
own measure; the other is the Veterinary Opera- 
tions (Anzsthetics) Bill, which, if passed, will 
directly influence our work. Probably neither Bill 
will obtain a hearing in the present overcrowded 
Parliamentary session; and in the meantime we 
might well give the Anesthetics Bill more general 
and detailed consideration than it has had yet. 
Most of the comment upon it so far has centred 
upon the question of whether one operation ought 
to be included in its provisions; but there are other 
points in it which deserve attention. Many veter- 
inary surgeons consider local anesthesia sufficient 
for trephining, whereas the Bill enjoins general 
anesthesia alone. Again, the text of the Bill 
permits local anesthesia for neurectomy; but, 
practicable as this is in the case of the plantar opera- 
tion, it is by no means so applicable to other neurec- 
tomies. The main principle of the Bill will be 
generally approved by the profession ; but its details 
might be discussed with advantage. The result 
might be some improvements when the Bill is 
en next year, as it will probably have 
to be. 

Two present Governmental enquiries also are 
of interest to us. We are being represented before 
the Parliamentary Committee upon patent medi- 
cines, and should this body recommend any legisla- 
tion regarding proprietary medicines for human 
beings, those for animals may be included. But a 
more important Committee to us is the one now 
sitting upon veterinary education, which concerns 
our profession alone and may ultimately influence 
its development incalculably. Probably this Com- 
mittee originated in consequence of the report of 
the one upon foot-and-mouth disease—another 
Governmental enquiry into a veterinary question, 
which sat in the early months of this year. 
Throughout the year we have had more concern 
with the Legislature than usual. Does this indicate 
a growing public interest in our work and a recog- 
nition of its importance ? 
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LE “MAL DE LURE.” 


During the summer of 1910 an extremely grave 
epidemic broke out among the flocks of sheep and 
herds se may pasturing on the Lure, Drome, and 
Lower Alps, and the disease having been studied 
by M. Carré, chief of the laboratory at the Alfort 


School, a few notes may be of interest to the|P° 


readers of The Veterinary Record, and I am trans- 
lating from the “ Annales de l'Institut Pasteur” and 
the “ Revue Scientifique.” 

The malady, which attacked more particularly 
ewes and goats, manifested itself by a running of 

us from the eyes and suppurative arthritis of the 
nees, hips, and other joints. 

Although the actual mortality was not very high, 
the losses sustained by owners were great because 
animals attacked remained blind, emaciated, lame, 
and unable to fatten after the disease had subsided. 

Studied from the double point of view—clinical 
and bacteriological, by Mons. Carré, mal de lure 
presented itself under three forms: subacute, acute, 
and chronic. 

It is an infectious disease which frequently fol- 
lows on a disease already existing, agalaxia, of 
which it augments greatly the gravity. 

In the pathological products, more particularly 
in the pus extracted from the anterior chamber of 
the eye, or from the mesenteric glands, M. Carré 
isolated a new pyogenic bacillus to which he has 
given the name of pyobacillus of the sheep and the 

oat. 
. With a moderate magnification (1,000 to 1,200 d) 
this bacillus resembles the microbe of “ rouget.” .In 
reality it is very polymorphic, and its forms vary 
from a coccus to a true bacillus with articles of 
unequal length, enlarged in the centre or at one or 
other of the extremities. 

It remains coloured by the method of Gram, 
and its cultures only become of importance in the 
presence of a serum. 

It is non-motile and conducts itself as a facultative 
anerobe. 

This new species is pathogenic for the guinea- 
pig, and an intra-peritoneal injection provokes in 
the male, the sign of Strauss. 

The calf, pigeon, and rabbit are refractory. 

It appears from clinical “a and experi- 
ments that the natural way of infection is by the 
digestive tract, but it appears also that the resis- 
tance of the system should be already reduced, and 
this depression has been caused in the cases observed 
by the virus of agalaxia. 

As a complication of agalaxia it appears to be 
confined to the sheep and goats of the south-east of 
France. 

It is unknown at present among the flocks of 
Italy on the central 


is common. 
H. C. WILKIE, F.R.C.V.S., F.Z.S. 


VETERINARY ETHICS AND EVERYDAY 
PRACTICE. 


The more the writer sees of practice and of those 
concerned in it, the more convinced he is that the 
practitioner could from the outset have saved him- 
self a great deal of trouble and worry if only he had 
ssessed some definite knowledge of how he 
should comport himself in circumstances which are 
bound to crop up some time or other in his daily 
routine. . 
At present the practitioner learns his ethical code 
(and quite a in the bitter school of 
experience; and only by first making mistakes does 
he learn how to comport himself on the next 
occasion. 
There seems no reason why the experience of 
past generations should not here, as in other bran- 
ches of veterinary science, be employed for the 
furtherance of generations to come, but at present 
no steps are taken to inculcate in the budding prae- 
titioner any but the most elementary code of 
etiquette, with the result that when exceptional 
circumstances arise in practice, calling for very 
definite and prompt action, a newly fledged veteri- 
nary surgeon is often hopelessly at sea. 
If the following notes should perchance succeed 
in stimulating some maturer mind to marshall his 
experiences in order, for the benefit of generations 
yet to come, their purpose will have been ful- 
filled. 
The duties of a veterinary surgeon in practice 
falls naturally under three heads. There is first his 
duty to the patient. Then there is ano less impor- 
tant duty to be fulfilled to theclient. Lastly, there 
is his duty to himself and the profession in general. 
As regards the first of these, it is enough to say 
that the duty of a veterinary surgeon to his patient 
is learnt in the course of training he undergoes for 
his diploma, and the possession of this latter is, or 
ought to be, sufficient guarantee of his fitness for 
such duty. 
The duty to the client is by no means perfectly 
learnt during his collegiate course, save in some 
cases where the student is exceptionally placed. 
Every student has some rough knowledge as to how 
the client should be normally approached, but is this 
sufficient ? 
If, when in practice, the veterinary surgeon-to- 
be is lucky enough to secure as his preceptor one 
thoroughly conversant with the intricate nature of 
the human mind, he will have little excuse for fail- 
ing to acquire some portion of that infinite tact and 
mode of address, characteristic of the successful 
veterinarian and medical man alike. 

The unfortunate student who finds himself plant- 
ed in the once common type of practice where 
bluff ways and antiquated methods are the order of 


FEBIONS where | the day, will start his career with a heavy, though 


unrealised, handicap. 

The training afforded at our colleges will not 
give him the necessary grip of his client, whatever 
it may do for the patient. There the necessity of 
accurate diagnosis and of tactful prognosis is 


largely taken from his hands, and done for him. 
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His making up of the prescriptions ordered may 
be faultless, his technique may be very good, but 
the type of client seen in an out-patient’s depart- 
ment, and the conditions under which treatment is 
there carried out, by no means give the student an 
opportunity to develop that very necessary part of 
equipment, viz., the treatment of his client. The 
lack of responsibility engendered by this method 

ives rise frequently to an air of nonchalance, 
which translated into practice may well be inter- 

reted by a client as ill-breeding, and which manner 
in no way approaches the quiet, sympathetic 
manner of the successful practitioner. 

Among the various types of clients encountered 
there are always some calculated to tax the practi- 
tioner’s powers more than usual, if he is to kéep in 
their good graces. A few hints as to the methods 
employed for that desirable object are outlined 
below. 

The professional man is always at the disposal of 
the public. No personal interests must come 
between him and those of his client. A recent 
instance of the violation of this rule came to the 
writer's knowledge a short time ago. A gentleman 
telephoned for his veterinary surgeon to come at 
once and see an animal, and was informed that the 
veterinary surgeon in question was going to a 
theatre that evening and so would be unable to 
attend until the morning. Needless to say assis- 
tance was forthcoming elsewhere. The irony of 
the tale lies in the fact that the discard edveterinary 
surgeon tells the tale as an example of the “‘cussed- 
ness” of some clients. 

Given, say, two similar cases of colic, it is often 
advantageous to present the treatment, which may 
be essentially the same in both cases, in a different 
guise, served up, so to speak, in a manner suited to 
the type of client with whom we are dealing. 
Where we have to deal with an ignorant individual, 
who expects miracles and magical results, it is often 
effectual to employ potions of various scents and 
hues, which are reverenced accordingly. The direc- 
tions of the veterinarian are then more likely to be 
carried out than if the drugs employed were dis- 
pensed in a colourless, odourless medium, especially 
when the practitioner is new to the district and has 
not yet had time to establish his reputation. With 
an educated client this psychological adaptation is 
unnecessary. Indeed, where one observes a genuine 
interest in the course of events, it is often advan- 
tageous to demonstrate the principles involved, e.g. 
some of the lessons to be em from the rectal 
examination in colic, the properties of the medicines 
to be administered, ete. By such means as these 
the confidence of a client may be completely won, 
where the mystic, often incomprehended mode of 
speech sometimes adopted cima have caused dis- 
satisfaction, and even distrust in one’s powers. 

_The use of stock medicines is generally sanc- 
tioned by usage, though perhaps from an esthetic 
standpoint their employment is objectionable, as 
tending to lower veterinary science to that point 
where begins the rule-of-thumb method of the 
fe In any case there is no possible excuse for 
the practitioner who carelessly sends out the same 
ht, on several occasions, to the same client 


for as many different complaints. Whatever the 
beneficial action may be of the medicine so em- 
ployed, the impression left on the client is obvious. 

e writer has met at least with one case of this 
type, and also with another allied sort where the 
“peng boasts to his brethren that his practice 

as been run on such and such a drug in varying 
forms. Such behaviour needs no comment. 

It is always wise to introduce modifications into 
one’s methods from time to time. Besides increas- 
ing the client’s confidence in the ability of his 
adviser, it prevents the practitioner slipping into 
that groove whither many years of practice tend to 
drive one. 

Our attitude towards the client who does not pay 
calls for some remark. We should treat them and 
their patients with the same care that we mete out 
to more satisfactory clients. Slackness of treatment 
because we see no likelihood of return is a foolish 
policy. Our prestige will inevitably be weakened, 
not only with the client in question, but perha 
with some of our most remunerative clients, who 
may get wind of our behaviour. 

There is a class of client which expects from us 
a rapid unfailing diagnosis, who store up pany 
our prognoses of events, and woe betide the ras 
man whose prophecies fall to the ground! One 
result of this has been to evolve a type of diagnosis 
which can admit of no dispute. Thus for a case of 
obscure lameness in the fore limb, the practitioner 
feels the necessity of appearing infallible, and so 
out comes his favourite fore limb tag on such 

i “Oh, shoulder without a doubt,” 
and blister cum holiday is ordered merrily. The 
chances are that the patient will turn up in course 
of time sound. If, however, his condition remains 
the same .. . . but here we must let the matter 
drop. Doubtless this sort of thing is kept alive by 
the fear that if we do not do something definite the 
“man next door” will, and moreover gather much 
increment thereby. Until, as a profession, we are 
more bound by brotherly love, this elysian condi- 
tion can hardly obtain, meanwhile we shall probably 
preserve these didactic diagnoses in such cases. 

The client who does some of his own “ vetting” 
is an interesting study for a practitioner. When 
our aid is invoked by these really intelligent folk, 
instead of employing heavy speech and veiled 
words, let us rather by our treatment and speech 
subtly demonstrate our infinite superiority, and that 
something in the handling of the case which un- 
failingly demonstrates the expert; by which means 
we shall soon have them sitting at our feet, and 
withal speaking good of us to all men. 

At all times quench personal feeling, especially 
with regard to expressing any untoward opinion of 
men or things. "hdopt, too, a sympathetic attitude 
towards clients who are inclined to relate their 
tales of woe at exasperating length. Indifference 
to even outside issues will, whatever the excuse 
may be, leave a bad impression behind. 

nd what of our duty towards ourselves and the 
rest of the profession? The mode of address has 
to some extent been dealt with. Like the medical 


profession we have. emerged from obseure begin- 
nings, and with comparative rapidity, Every year 
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marks a step upwards in the thorny path of public 
opinion, which moves in these things with galling 
owness. It is then our emphatic duty, by our 


SUPERNUMERARY LIMB IN A CALP. 
On the morning of the 6th September, 1912, at 


mode of address, deportment, and appearance, to 
al - about 3 a.m! I was called to attend a case of 


assist whole-h y in this process of elevation. 
The day of the straw-chewing, much begaitered 


dystokia in a moderate sized country cow that had 
arrived at full term. On examination I found that 


individual has passed. In its place we expect to , 
find our veterinary attendant to be a quiet spoken | the presentation was normal, but the calf would not 
individual, sober and accurate in his actions, and|come, due to a tumour-like protuberance on the 
whose word may be accepted as of outstanding |back. 1 made cautious efforts and was enabled to 
value, and who comprises most of the virtues usually | deliver the calf, which was healthy except that 
there was an extra leg, with a mole at the root, on 


associated with the term, gentleman. A life-long 


the back of the calf. Both the calf—her second— 


association with stable and byre need not have as t 
and the cow have been doing well. 


its corollary loud raiment and flashy appurten- 


The leg is found on examination to be jointed 


ances. Let the professional man clothe himself in| | f 
sober garb; let his carriage be of sober hue. His| With a cervical vertebra; I removed the mole by 
operation, and the wound was healed up in three 


advice will carry as much weight, if worth having, 
even with the type of individual termed “horsey,” 
and his reputation with educated people will tend 


days. 


8. C. Sm. Gupta, Veterinary Officer, 
Chittagong, India. 


to increase mightily. 


Never partake of alcoholic refreshment while 
engaged. Neither frequent a public 
ouse during leisure or business hours. Remember 
that such places are intended for the labouring 
classes, and for travellers, and should be used for 


THE YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The autumn meeting was held at the Hotel Metro- 


those purposes, or professional degradation will 
pole, Leeds, on Friday, the 25th October. The Chair 


inevitably result. 


was taken by the President, Mr. A. McCarmick, of 


‘th invari 
Treat your professional brethren with invariable rted by ‘the followin gentlemen: 
™m e. 


fairness, and disregard obstinately apparent dis- n, She 


; 


, d 
courtesies. Nothing can be more disastrous than 
a profession divided against itself. In yielding up| Wharam, Leeds J. Clarkson, Garforth; W. A Camp 
a client to another for whatever reason, resolve | bell, Boroughbridge ; F. W. S. Clough, Morley; P. 


rather tolose no more than to regain the lost by 


any unseemly method. Support the diagnosis of W. ; G. G._ Green, 
if inevit We ; J. McKin 

if inevitable, should be explained fully to those Huddersfield; M. Robinson, Barnsley i lk Southall 


concerned, and in the absence of the maker of the Driffield ; cmd Geek. Ainaaeuh Wilson, 


opposite diagnosis, demonstrate as far as possible 


his line of reasoning, lest an impression be left} Secretary, and also letters from Mr. G. Bowman and 


that his diagnosis was due to lack of skill. 


Mr. A. W. Noél Pillers apologising for their inability to 


Dogmatism in legal cases is reprehensible. A | be present. ‘ 
he minutes of the summer meeting were send, Oe 


plain expression of opinion, after a previous con- 


n the motion of Mr. Bowes, seconded by Mr. Abson, 


sultation is the best course to adopt, where conflict- they seve 


ing evidence is brought. Decline firmly to mis- 


A letter was read from Mr. Toope, the Secretary of 


represent affairs for your client, however threatened. | the South Eastern Veterinary Association, calling atten- 
When a client suggests the necessity of a second | tion to The Veterinary Record for the 28th September, 


opinion, defer to his wishes in every respect and, if 
necessary, assist in the quest of a suitable adviser. 
Any appearance of injury, especially if the new 
comer prove successful, will most likely result in a 
transfer of confidence to the new adviser, with con- 


siderable loss of kudos on the part of the preced- 7 
For many years the miserable fees paid to us for inspect- 


in which his Association had made an attack on the 
fees paid to veterinary surgeons by insurance com- 
oe Hr and asking for the support of the Yorkshire 


iety. 
Mr. Asson: I am sure that we are all entirely in 
a the letter of Mr. Toope, and the action 
at has been taken by the Society which he represents. 


ing one. 
ee conclusion, is it too much to hope that steps | ing horses and cattle for insurance has been a bone of 


may some day be taken at all our veterinary schools 


of with very practical beating on not ibly work for the inadequate remuneration 
which they paid, and that | should decline to do so in 


his conduct in the days to come? He will then, from 


contention with me. Several years ago I selected a 


engraft i number of insurance companies who had been employ- 
the ing me, and I wrote to to the effect that I 


the beginning, both in college, and in practice during | fyture unless they were prepared to augment the fees 
his period of probation by comparison with what he | very considerably. I do not think that any of those 
knows to be right, be able to start his career lightly | companies have employed me since, but the companies 


that I do work for now me a reasonable fee, and it 
We need 


burdened, for, by employing the experience of his 
my gm ag is only a reasonable fee that I will accept. 


predecessors, he will have yet another short cut to 


i : only put our backs to the wall, and all be of one mind, 
wisdom, by which alone he can hope to open out 


e fees paid to us will then be more in keeping 


fresh fields of knowledge in these days of hustle| .crvices rendered. 


and competition. R. C. G. Hancock. 


| 
fi 
: a Jeighton, Selby ; G. W. Davidson, Wetherby ; A. 1- 
| 
| ve notice convening the meeting was read _ bv the 
| 
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trusted he would have a aon, ates year of office. 


sure I do not deserve it, because I have been a wretched 
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SzcRETARY pointed out that Mr. Toope had 
ps. in The Veterinary Record the case of a horse 
worth £80, where the agent received 17s. for obtainin 
the premium, while the veteri surgeon had to trave 
three or four miles to examine it for a fee of 4s. It 
seemed to him the only possible excuse a veterinary 
surgeon could have for ting such low fees from the 
insurance companies was that he was really doing a 
favour to his own clients in many cases. ; 

Mr. Bowes: It is a subject I certainly think ought 
to be dealt with. There is no doubt that the fees paid 
by insurance companies are absurdly low. I daresa 
we are most of us culprits in a way. We do the wor 
because it may be for clients of our own, and we call 
when passing. But we ought to make astand. What 
steps should be taken I do not quite know, but we might, 
at any rate, support the action of the South Kastern 
Society, and I should say it is probably a very excellent 
subject to bring before the new National Society, for the 
matter to be put before the branches and divisions of 
the society. We have an excellent example of what 
can be done by combination. The doctors are getting 
what they want, and I see no reason why we should not 
do the same. I propose “That the action of the South 
Eastern Veterinary Association be supported, and that 
they be requested to refer the matter to the National 
Society.” 

This was seconded by the Secretary. 

Mr. WHaram: I certainly feel that the remedy is in 
our own hands. As long as the insurance companies 
find that they can get the work done for these nominal 
sums, naturally they will not wish to give more. 1f we 
make a thorough stand we shall no doubt get adequate 
remuneration for this work. I knowa case myself, nine 
miles away from here. The insurance company sent me 
the papers to inspect a horse for half-a-crown. I sent 
them back with an intimation that it was nothing in my 
line. But they had the work done, and of course, so 
long as they can get this work done at these rates we 
shall not get them to pay more. 

The resolution was then put, and carried unanimously. 

The SecrETARY reported a letter from Mr. Sampson 
regarding the Anzsthetics Bill, in which he made an 
extremely good suggestion. This had been brought 
before the Council, and it was thought by them it would 
make a very useful summer meeting topic. The Bill 
might not become law, but it would be wise to be pre- 
pared for it. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


President.—Mr. McCarMick, in proposing the elec 
tion of Mr. JosepH Asson, of Sheffield, said it was 
suggested by the Council that Mr. Abson be asked to 
accept the oftice, and I am quite sure no better man for 
the position could have been found. He has already 
filled the office of President of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, and also of the Lancashire Asso- 
ciation, and if we searched Yorkshire over we could not 
have a man more acceptable to the members. With 
health and strength, there is no doubt he will fulfil the 
only to but also to 

iety. ave the greatest pleasure in proposing Mr. 
Abson as President. 
_ Mr. Wuaram: I have very great pleasure in second- 
ing Mr. Abson’s nomination, and I have no hesitation in 
saying we could not find a gentleman better fitted for 
the office. He has had a vast experience, and it would 
be futile to say anything in the way of flattery. 

The motion was carriéd unanimously, and in vacating 
the chair to Mr Abson, the retiring President said that 
it was with particular pleasure that he did so, and he 


Mr. Anson : I hardly know how to thank you gentle- 


attender at the meetings of the Yorkshire Association, 
and indeed lately of the Lancashire Association. Dur- 
ing my year of office I will do my utmost to uphold the 
prestige of the Yorkshire Society and to further its 
Interests. I am hopeful that at least one of our meet- 
ings during ~ | year of office will be held in Sheffield, 
where we shall give you a very hearty welcome. I do 
not know that I need say more, except to thank you 
very sincerely for the honour you have done me. 

Vice-Presidents.— Mr. Apson : I should Hie, I may 
so early, to propose that Mr. McCarmick be the Senior 
Vice-President. He has fulfilled the duties of his office 
during the past year in a very admirable manner, and 
we cannot do him a greater honour than to elect him the 
Senior Vice-President. 

This was seconded, and Mr. McCarmick was dul 
elected Senior Vice-President. Mr. W. EpMmonpson 
Mr. J. S. S. Wooprow were also elected. 

Treasurer.—On the proposition of Mr. Bowes, second- 
ed by the Secretary, Mr. McCarmick was elected 
treasurer. In moving his election, Mr. Bowes remarked 
that everybody knew Mr. McCarmick to be a born 
treasurer. 

Secretary.—Mr. Anson : I do not think we shall have 
much difficulty in selecting a secretary. [A Member : 
The old story !] The story is a good one, we can well 
repeat it often. It is to thank our old friend, Mr. 
Clarkson, for the manner in which he fulfils the duties 
of his onerous post, because he has a lot of work to do. 
Ido not know whether he is aware of it, but we do 
appreciate his work from year to year for this Society, 
and we congratulate him on the success attending his 
efforts. I have the greatest possible pleasure in asking 
him to allow us to retain his services for another year. 

Mr. McCarmick : I have great pleasure in rising to 
second that resolution. I am sure Mr. Clarkson does 
his work exceptionally well, and the President has a 
good deal to thank him for, because it is a source of 
satisfaction to have the services of such an official. 

Mr. CLARKSON was re-elected secretary, and Messrs. 
Mason and Crawrorp were re-elected auditors. 

Council.—The following were elected to form the 
Council of the Society: Messrs. Bowes, Bowman, 
McKinna, Ellison, Deighton, Sampson, Wharam, White- 
head, and Lazenby. 

The SecRETARY, in proposing their election, said there 
was not a single retiring member of the Council who 
could be spared. On the other hand there were other 
gentlemen whom they wanted on the Council. He 
therefore moved that the number be increased to the 
nine names meftioned above. 

New Members.—Mr. Pritts, Bradford, and Mr. Souta- 
a. Driffield, were nominated. 

r. G. H. Locke, Manchester, and Mr. G. W. Davip- 
son, Wetherby, were elected members. 
Mr. Bowes presented the balance sheet, which 
showed total receipts £68 17s. 3d. (including balance 
brought forward £40 6s. ot after deducting pay 
ments left a balance in the k of £19 14s. 1d. Ona 
cursory examination, he said, this is not at all favoura- 
ble, but the only item which cannot be explained satis- 
factorily is that the subscriptions are less, and I am 
afraid this is due to my own slackness in not sending 
out notices earlier. Since the publication of the 
balance sheet I have received a further five guineas in 

n the payments side ve been a very 
heavy expenses this year. The cost of the annual 
dinner was heavy, but I do not regret age haces we 
had a large number of guests, and the dinner was a 
great success. Then we had some extra amounts to 
out for entertaining the members to tea at the spring 
and summer meetings, and two guineas have been sub- 


men for electing me to this honourable position. I am 


scribed to the College Crest Appeal Fund. There are 
also two years’ contributions to the Royal College of 
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Veterinary Surgeons Council election expenses included | forward. There will be a tremendous gathering of 
in this account, last year’s contribution not having been | foreign veterinary surgeons in this country, such a 
despatched when the previous balance sheet was made | gathering as there has never been before. We do not 
up. Reporter’s fees are heavy, and there has been a| want them to go away under the impression they have 
good deal of discussion as to what ought to be done/| been treated worse than they have treated us when we 
with regard to it, but no satisfactory arrangement had | have “pry abroad to their Tamateanan I do not think 
been come to. ; ; I shall be divulging any secret when I tell you that ten 
Another exceptional item is £10 for the bookcase, | members of the profession have given £100 each towards 
which now contains the valuable specimens presented | this fund, a few have given £50 and sums, of course, 
by Mr. Pratt. You will all agree that in the bookcase | lower down--I daresay as low as a guinea. I simply 
we have a good asset, and that it is worth every penny | say this to show that the fund of £3000 will take a ve 
spent upon it. A sum not exceeding £10 was voted for| great deal of raising. I hope, gentlemen, you will he Pp 
tk and the it the fund all you can. 
siderable alterations ,» however, to be made to make 
it suitable for the Be see for which it was required, ConrroL or TUBERCULIN. 
the bottom cupboards having been fitted with traysto| Mr. Bowes: I do not want to occupy much time. 
accommodate various specimens. The cost of these| Time is getting on, and we have yet to , B. Professor 
alterations has been very kindly defrayed by the Ex-| Wilson’s paper. I move: “That in the opinion of the 
President (Mr. McCarmick), and later on I hope to have | Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Society the time has 
the pleasure of moving a very hearty vote of thanks to | arrived when the Government should take steps to con- 
him for his kindness. trol the use and prevent theabuse of tuberculin for cattle.” 
Five guineas has been subscribed to the International | I do think it is time something was done to regulate and 
Veterinary Congress, and small items for Secretary’s| control the sale of tuberculin. It has been suggested 
and Treasurer’s expenses complete the expenditure. mallein ought also to be included in this resolutio 
In reply to Mr. Abson, Mr. Bowes said that the sub-|and I have personally no objection if it is _conside 
scription to the International Veterinary Congress was|advisable. I do not know what steps could be taken to 
the second of three yearly payments of a like amount, | bring it before the Government, but I think we ought 
with a guarantee of more if found necessary. to urgeon them the importance of controlling the sale 
Mr. McKinna : I should like to make a comment on|of tuberculin. We all know the abuses to which it is 
that. I think it isa very low subscription indeed for} put, and the difficulty of testing cattle satisfactorily 
a Society like ours, but of course we have had a great} unless you can have them under observation for some 
many things to do this year. The bookcase was a bar-| considerable time. Anyone can obtain tuberculin, 
gain, and the only condition on which we got the very | Anyone may become sufficiently skilled to inject a dose 
valuable collection of Mr. Pratt was that we should have | of tuberculin into an animal, and that, as we all know, 
a proper place in which to keep it. Looking it over | will render the animal immune forsome time. I should 
I do not see anything extravagant in the balance sheet, | not like to say how long, but I should prefer not to test 
and looking forward to next year, with a big Society |a cow a second time for at any rate a month or two. 
like ours, I have no doubt we shall see another £40 in| Therefore I think if the Government will take the 
hand at the end of the year. With reference to the| matter in hand, as they ought to, and control the sale 
International Veterinary en I do hope we shall | of tuberculin, it will be a great deal better. As to how 
try to do our best, although I am afraid it will have to} it can be controlled I am_ not prepared to say offhand, 
be indvidually. I beg to propose that the balance sheet | but it might be controlled, for instance, by its sale being 
be adopted. restricted to members of the veterinary profession. That 
This was formally seconded and approved. would be onesafeguard. Of course a great many people 
would at once say: “Oh yes, you are suggesting that 
THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. because it would be an advantage to your profession.” 
The SecreTaRY: With regard to the International | It might be looked at from that point of view, the ques- 
Congress, Mr. Garnett promised to be here to explain | tion of personal benefit or —, but I would suggest 
the whole of the details, but unfortunately he has been | even that safeguards would have to be formulated. Even 
unable to come. He is sure to be working for the pro-| if it were restricted to veterinary surgeons, I think for 
fession somewhere. I need hardly go intoany particular | our own sake there should be some safeguards added, 
detail with regard to the objects and so on of the Con-|as for instance, that a man must keep a record of the 
the Congress. I want to announce one thing—that I| tuberculin obtained, and the cases in which it was used. 
shall be very glad indeed if any member will give me his| _ Those are the general lines on which in my opinion, 
name with regard to the subscription he will be pre- | the safeguards should ran. Iam not prepared to say 
pared to give to it, either spread over the three years| at the present moment how we ought to deal with the 
orin alump sum. You have all had the literature of | matter, as I do not wish to take long over it this after- 
it. It isa most important affair, and it is the first time | noon. I think it might be left for the Council to discuss 
it has been held in England. It is the fiftieth yer, and | and decide what is the best method of bringing it before 
the tenth Congress, but unfortunately it has not been|the Government. 
held in England before simply for lack of funds. The| Mr. McKryna: I do not see why we should not take 
Government, as to day, did not help it. Therefore it}a vote on Mr. Bowes’ resolution, and the ways a 
remains for the veterinary profession to raise as large a | means of presenting it might be left to the Council I 
sum as ible. The amount required is £3,000. There | quite agree with him that it isa subject which ought to 
will probably be 1000 members of the veterinary pro-| be ventilated and brought to the proper quarters, and it 
fession from abroad who will attend. I shall be very|is not inopportune now for the Society to express an 
glad indeed to receive any names. opinion, and if they do not care to at once, leave it to 
Mr. Asson: The running of this great International | the Council as to the proper way to deal with it, to 
Congress in 1914 is a very big order. As Mr. Clarkson| decide as to the proper place to which it should be 
has remarked, the Government do not put their hand | forwarded. 
The Secrerary: With regard to the necessity for 


down to assist us in any way, although the whole of the 
Continental nations are aided by their Governments | such a resolution as this I am entirely in agreement. 


with these Congresses. The result is that we have to| There is not a doubt about it when you come to read 
find the money amongst ourselves. We cannot go out-|the various agricultural and other journals that such 
side, and we must do our level best to help the matter !and such a bull has been tested in this country, and 
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when it gets to the Argentine it is retested and re-acts, it 
certainly looks as though the English veterinary surgeon 
were not capable of doing his duty. That is not the case. 
He can and does do his duty, but if his test has been 
nullified by the use of tuberculin the veterinary surgeon 

ts the blame. I think the whole thing should be con- 
sidered by the Council. I should leave it to them to be 
sherwnghls thrashed out and sent to wherever they 
decide is best. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. McKinna, and 

Mr. Asson : I think we are all unanimous on this 

int. Itis understood, gentlemen, that the matter be 
fet in the hands of the Council. 

I have now much pleasure in introducing to you Pro- 
fessor Ainsworth Wilson, who has come here on a very 
foggy day to read his paper on “Sterility in the mare 
and cow.” I have not the pleasure of knowing Professor 
Wilson personally, but I have read much of his writin 
and Iam quite sure we have a treat in store in t 
paper we are about to listen to 


STERILITY IN THE MARE AND COW. 
Prof. Ainsworth Wi1son, Ryl. Dick Coll. Edinburgh. 


Sterility is commonly called barrenness, infertility, 
sidmanitelen, or simply failure te breed. ing is 
normally a physiological process which depends, pri- 
marily at any rate, upon cestrum and copulation fol- 
owed by fertilisation of theovum. It becomes patho- 
logical when conception fails to take place in conse- 
uence of some alteration of structure or function of 
the generative organs, or of some systemic disturbance. 
Abnormal conditions of both the male and female geni- 
tals are usually, but not invariably, accompanied by 
sterility ; the latter is thus closely connected, if not 
identical, with the pathology of breeding. 

The terms relative or absolute, peer ga or perman- 
ent, partial or complete, are frequently used nimals 
which come repeatedly in use are cast from the stud or 
herd after a certain time in spite of the fact that 
some of them would eventually conceive. In ordinary 
practice, however, it is not possible to draw fine dis- 
tinctions, and an animal is considered sterile which 
fails to breed in any given year. bs pany may take 

at regular or irregular intervals; on the other 


lace 
frand, there may be no signs of cestrum, and such ani- 
mals are known as “dumb bullers.” Owing to the wide 
scope of the subject, I shall confine my remarks to 
the more common lesions met with in the mare 
and cow. 

Sterility in the female is both more apparent aud 
more frequent than in the male ; moreover, the genital 


apparatus is more a and parturition is a powerful 
determining factor. Many breeders attribute the fault 
more often to the mare than to the horse. That it is 
on the increase in this and other countries is gener- 
ally admitted. The more forced or intensive the system 
of management the more it flourishes for the most part 
unchecked and unrecognised so far as its true pathologi- 
cal nature is concerned. This tice weakens the 
ovaries and uterus and other portions of the re uctive 
apparatus, and predisposes them to disease. Veterinary 
surgeons and breeders are agreed that the subject has 
hitherto received scant attention, whilst the latter be- 
wail their small foal or calf crop, and their inability to 
perpetuate certain strains owing to the persistent barren- 
ness of some of their best animals. Is it any wonder 
that the services of charlatans and quacks are requisi- 
tioned, men whose colossal ignorance is only equalled 
by their supreme self-confidence? No branch of pro- 
fessional work lends itself more to the practice of em- 
pirical methods. The empiric is very mysterious, and 
therein lies his charm ; the curtain is drawn across his 
many failures, whilst his successes are lauded with 


characteristic modesty. A change of bull or stallion 
especially a young animal, more attention to details of 
management, artificial insemination, or (tell it not in 
Gath !) time alone will often effect a cure, whilst both 
seman and owner remain in blissful ignorance as to 

e cause. 

The importance of Sterility cannot be over-estimated, 
especially in the larger domesticated animals, in which 
it is most prevalent. iculture is still our chief 
asset as a nation, and Britain remains the stud-farm of 
the world. Breeding, it need hardly be said, lies at the 
very foundation of agriculture, and the conditions 
which interfere with it are of the greatest scientific and 
economic importance. 

Unprofitable members exist in every large pedigree 
herd or stud, and it is possible to make some estimate 
of the losses to which these give rise; farm and dairy 
animals, on the other hand, are frequently useful for 
other purposes, and the losses are less serious and less 
apparent. The annual wastage is here an unknown 
quantity. Nevertheless, a valuable 1000 or 1200 gallon 
cow of a deep-milking strain is clearly sacrificed to the 
butcher if the effort made to conserve her reproductive 
powers is unsuccessful. The loss is all the greater if 
she happens to belong to a breed like the Jersey or Ayr- 
shire, whose beef value is small. Again, a regular and. 
full supply of milk can only be secured by regular breed- 
ing. Lastly, take the case of a thoroughbred mare 
which may or may not produce another foal: her poten- 
tial value may be £1000. the actual value ni. 

he Prevalence of Sterility. The extent to which in- 
fertility prevails in this country is unknown ; statis 
so far as [ am aware, are practically non-existent. 
have been able to determine the pregnancy and sterility 
figures in certain studs and herds of which I have had 
professional charge, but I am unable to say if the facts 
are applicable to the country as a whole. Those relat- 
ing to cows probably do not, inasmuch as the great 
majority have been bred for milk, and milk only, for 
several generations. Milk records have been kept for 
many years, and many of the heifers and young bulls 
have been the produce of heavy milkers. velopment 
on these lines tends to raise the number of barren 
animals, but against this must be set the fact that 
rich, especially artificial foods, were not pushed in 
any way. The heifers were put to bull early—16 to 18 
la the average age at calving was about 26 
months, 

Statistics relating to mares are confined to thorough- 
breds, for thoroughbred breeders are compelled to make 
an annual return showing what their brood mares are 
doing—whether they produce a foal or are barren. The 
following figures are taken from “The General Stud 
Book” which accounts for every mare in the country. 
Other societies have not adopted this excellent system, 
and none of them make any return of barren mares. 


Colts 
Fillies 
ip 
Not covered in ing year 
to half- et 
ied since ing season 
Sent 
No return or put out of stud 


“ About 8 mares in 1000 breed twins; therefore, as 
these are counted as two foals, the number of mares 
should be proportionally reduced.” It is somewhat 
remarkable to find that the sterility figure has remained 
stationary since 1902 ; thus the percentages are practic. 


| 
| . 
1909. 1910. 1911. 
1459 1505 1527 
1432 1490 1477 
1189 1262 1269 
103 107 112 
187 206 213 
47 50 62 
199 183 234 
| 145 171 224 
334 251 251 
5095 5225 5369 
UMI 
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ally the same for the following three year periods, 1902— 
1904, 1905—1907, and 1908—1910. number of 
abortions has also remained unchanged. , 
Statistical information in rd to the productiveness 
of mares other than thoroughbreds is very difficult to 
procure. The following table is the result of a lar, 
number of inquiries I have made this year from Britis 


societies and individual breeders :— 
Mares and Fillies 
Breed. ser In foal 
Shire 58 35 
” 60 45 
si 18 14 (2slipped) 
Hackney 37 32 
” 20 17 
32 26 
Suffolk 11 8 
23 18 
Clydesdale 34 26 


Probably about 70 per cent. of ponies (Welsh, polo. 
etc.) are fertile. Summarising the above tables, it will 
be seen that the percentage of barren mares of different 
breeds is about 25. 

Statistics relating to cows are even more difficult to 
obtain. No details of cows which fail to breed eac 
_ are published in the different stud books. In 

orthorns, it is true, a rule requiring the entry of all 
births has recently been passed, but this will not give the 
percentage of barren cows, or the total number of breed- 
ing animals in each herd :— 


Total of cows Average 7 
Breed. and heifers of sterility 
Aberdeen-Angus 30 33 
47 
Ayrshire 80 1 
70 3 
Jerseys 100 3 to4 
” 40 2 
26 3 
” 64 6 
Shorthorns 26 Se 4 
» (Dairy pedigree) 70 (6 abortions) 1 


Mixed breeds «& crosses { 214 (abortions 7°5%) 6°5 
(dairy animals) 1950( 12%) 8 

In the smaller herd of 214 mixed dairy animals (Scot- 
land), there was a certain amount of over-feeding for show 
and sale purposes ; in the larger herd of 950 animals (S.E. 
England) the genital organs were weakened by generations 
of breeding on the basis of milk records. 

In compiling these statistics [ have been unable to 
make a distinction between temporary and permanent 
sterility, many cows are fattened, others are taken away 
to suckle calves, and in any case, in ordinary practice, 
no cow is — or more than one year if she cannot be 
got in calf. Breeders of pedi cows and mares lose 
sight of a certain number at their annual sales, many of 
these are sold after service. 

Again, over-fattening and contagious abortion are 
factors which affect the figures very materially. A 
breeder, or the owner of a dairy herd, will often make 
the statement that less than 1 per cent., or at most not 
more than 3 per cent. of his animals fail to breed. The 
statement, although given in good faith, will not always 
stand close investigation. It is only true in those herds 
which are managed on sound common-sense lines. 
When the sterility figure is high (up to 20 per cent. or 
more) and abortion is very prevalent, it is difficult or 


rate, for publication. Rumours of a very high percen- 
tage of barren animals have reached me, amounting in 
two or three herds to nearly 50 per cent., but these 
instances are probably rare, and it is most likely that 
some infection other than the bacillus of contagious 
abortion is present as the causal factor, e.g. contagious 

Certain anatomical and physiological points have an 
important bearing on the diagnosis and treatment of the 
conditions which give rise to sterility. The axiom that 
familiarity with the normal is necessary to deal effec- 
tively with the abnormal is nowhere more applicable 
than in the case of the genital organs. The operator 
must needs make himself acquainted with the internal 
genitalia of virgin and bred animals by means of rectal 
and vaginal examinations at different physiological] 
periods. Considerable practice is sometimes needed to 
distinguish between what is abnormal and what is 
normal, and to attach the proper significance to the 
former. The diagnosis of pregnancy may be a matter 
of considerable importance in medico-legal cases ; more- 
over a definite opinion in the case of valuable brood 
mares may save the owner considerable loss. The 
ovaries are the essential organs in that they provide both 
the stimulus and the germ cell. i 

Mare.—In the mare the size varies, usually rather 


h | Jarger than a duck’s egg ; the right ovary is frequently 


larger and in front of the left, and it may attain the size 
of an orange in a young mare. The uterine cornua 
diverge from the oar almost at right angles in the 
form of a broad Y. hen the arm is inserted into the 
rectum and colon about two feet, the flattened body of 
the uterus is felt in front of the cervix, and the hand 
marks the point of bifurcation of the horns, and traces 
them forwards and outwards towards the upper flanks 
in the sublumbar region. The ovaries lie here a little 
in front and a little below the external angle of the 
ilium, about a handsbreadth behind the corresponding 
kidney ; they have a firm feel, the surface is smooth, 
and the notch or ovulation fossa is very distinct. It 
is convenient to use the right hand for the left side and 
vice-versa. After a little practice the ovary is located 
directly, without following up the uterine cornu. The 
cervix is examined per a and per rectum ; it is 
short, about 2in. in length, and the os projects back- 
wardsas in the cow, it admits one, ign | three fin, 
and during cestrum it may admit the whole hand. The 
canal is readily dilated by digital manipulation if a 
little patience is exercised. e vagina of the mare 
readily balloons or dilates, and it may almost fill the 

lvis, especially if warm fluids are injected and the 

and is inserted during cestum. The anterior constric- 
tor muscle narrows the lumen of the tube near the 
meatus, whilst the posterior constrictor contracts the 
vulvar labia. These muscles are of some importance in 
copulation in nervous or hysterical mares. 

Cow.—In the cow the ovaries are much smaller, oval 
in shape, and the notch is absent ; the size varies from a 
large bean or hazel nut toa small walnut, average length 
lin. Mature graafian follicles may be felt at the com- 
mencement of cestrum, protruding from the surface as 
small fluctuating cysts from a pea upwards. The ovaries 
close to the pelvic Mag y of 
the vagina ; moreover, they can easily gras per 
vaginam and drawn back nearly to the vulva. In the 
mare this is impossible, and the organs are much less 
accessible. The uterine cornua in the cow are more 
cylindrical and they curve in a spiral manner downwards, 
forwards, outwards, and then upwards and backwards, 
they are easily traced, and in virgin heiters the whole 
uterus can be gathered up in the hand. The cervix is 
particularly dense and rigid, nearly lin. thick (} in 
mare) and at least 4in. long ; the canal is ordina 
firmly closed and won’t admit a finger. Further, it is 


impossible to get information which is of value, at any 


spirally twisted and very difficult to dilate. 
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ion.—The specific function of the rative 
: Jace when the spermatozoon or male pronucleus fuses 
with the ovum or female pronucleus, usually in the 


fallopian tube. The graafian follicle ruptures, dis- 


charges its ovum, and 


mes a or 
w body. Lutein cells containing a peculiar yellow 
= nt aolem the degenerated granulosa cells, the 
Pismi clot is absorbed, and finally only a small cicatrix 
marks the spot. If, however, conception takes place, 
the s luteum behaves quite differently, it increases 
in size for some months, the colour is bright yellow or 
vivid orange, and it projects prominently as a rule on 
the surface of the ovary. The size varies up to a hazel 
nut in the cow. It is of interest to note that the per- 
sistent yellow body of pregnancy, as it is called, has a 
certain controlling influence on the fcetus ; removal of 
the whole ovary or of the corpus luteum is frequently 
followed by abortion. I have repeatedly p' it out 
with the result that expulsion of the f:etus has occurred 
on the 2nd or 3rd day. Further, morbid conditions of 
the feetus and corpus luteum are said to co-exist in the 
(Estrum is associated with a swollen hyperzemic con- 
dition of the whole genital tract. Rectal palpation 
shows that the cornua are uniformly swollen, dense, and 
elastic ; further, they are symmetrical, and the swelling 
appears a little before the onset of cestrum, and declines 
during the next two or three days. The cervical canal 
ns up under the influence of slight uterine contrac- 
tions. These facts assist the differential diagnosis of 
cestrum, various uterine affections, and pregnancy. 
Some cows and heifers (one calf) when tied up all the 
winter, show very slight signs of cestrum, and they are 
difficult to catch unless turned out to water. A dis- 
charge of blood is frequently present on the second day 
when impregnation has not taken ga Many cows 
come in heat about the sixth week after parturition, or 
before, but it may be delayed for many months in cer- 
tain heavy milkers. Similarily, a mare sometimes fails 
to breed when she is nursing a foal. Mares are often 
covered on the 8th to the 10th day after foaling, but 
they vary a good deal. Thus they may be in use on the 
5th day, and some thoroughbred breeders find their 
mares prove with more certainty on the 3rd . 3 Brood 
mares are housed at night, or out of doors all winter ; 
in any case they do not come in use, if not in foal, from 
the end of August to February or March. The common 
tice is to “use” or “try” mares twice, with a day 
tween, if they are still in season, then again 14 days 
from the first service. If not in use then, they are tried 
once a week for about two months. At this point I 
would deprecate the common practice of repeatedly try- 
ing a mare which has failed to hold. Neither mares 
nor cows which have copulated several times without 
result should be allowed access to the male until the 
2nd or 3rd successive cestrum. It is well known that 
frequent sexual excitement is in itself a barrier to 
fecundation. 


In order tnat a female animal may become pregnan 
disc of fertilisable ova must take place, follow- 
ed or ed by ——s or artificial insemination. 
It is also necessary that active spermatozoa should pass 
through the patent os to the uterine cornua or fallopian 
tube. The causes of sterility may be considered under 
three heads :—1. Mismanagement. 2. Systemic or 
general causes. 3. Diseases of the genital organs. The 
actual cause is usually a definite lesion in one or more 
= of the genital tract ; mism ment and systemic 
sturbances may be regarded as predisposing causes, but 
division is purely arbitrary. 
ismanagement is still much in evidence, it includes 
errors in diet, work, or exercise, excessive sexual use, 


and certain facts in connection with age and breeding. 
The importance of diet is generally admitted by practi- 
cal men, in fact some ers go the length of saying 
that there is very little sterility which is not due to 
over-feeding. The extent to which over-feeding af se is 
responsible is not always clear, for it is frequently asso- 
ciated with want of exercise and over indulgence in 
stimulating artificial foods. When, in addition, the 
animal has a long milk ancestry, several isposing 
causes co-exist. There is little doubt that the evolution 
of the milch cow and the forced system of management 
of pure bred and dairy stock are largely responsible for 
the increased percentage of barren animals. A weak- 
ened or diseased state of the genital organs is thereby 
induced. 

A common fault is over-fattening for shows or for the 
sale yard. Cattle which are kept in a healthy thrivi 
condition till they are two years old, with plenty 
exercise in the open, and not shown except in milk, are 
comparatively immune. The sterility figure in a number 
of pn matey he herds managed on these lines is about 1 
per cent. 

Certain foods like brewers’ and distillers’ grains may, 
and do, exert an injurious effect if used in excessive 

uantities. At the same time I am of opinion that no 
ol in itself is capable of causing infertility. The 
statement is frequently made that treacle, maize, sugar, 
barley, etc., induce barrenness, whilst peas and beans 
increase fertility. It istrue that nitrogenous foods like 
and beans increase sexual desire, but neither cestrum 
nor copulation is any criterion of sexual soundness or 
ability to breed. A stallion covering 80 mares, or a bull 
serving 100 cows, at certain periods of the year requires a 
generous diet rich in proteids, but the ration needs to be 
considerably moditied during the off season. As a 
matter of fact, the amount of food depends upon the 
age, number of services, and the amount of exercise. 

Idleness alone, or idleness and over-feeding, may 
induce sterility in both sexes and species. A heavy 
stallion at the plough and a bull at re. 2s work prove 
the best stock-getters This is in accordance with the 
well known fact that animals which are in regular work, 
or getting their own living at grass, are rarely sterile. 
Lastly, mares and cows which do not breed are liable to 
lay on fat, and this has a tendency to prevent con- 
ception. 

‘overty and over-work are relatively unimportant ; 
they act by lowering the vital powers, whereas over- 
fattening induces sluggishness and sometimes absence 
of ceestrum. Both extremes probably diminish the blood 
supply, and, it may be, the innervation of the genera- 
tive oo arly the ovaries. Ovulation is there- 
by prevented. 

xcessive sexual use—by this is meant the service of 
too many females—although a factor in the sterility of 
males is mentioned here use it may cause considera- 
ble loss. In some countries urition must take place 
at a certain season, it follows that the procreative 

wers of the male are taxed to the uttermost for a 
imited period. Abuse of this kind is commonest 
amongst young bulls, particularly when first put to stud 


t,| and allowed to get down in condition. The semen be- 


comes deficient in quantity and quality, it is thin 3 
gely prostatic in composition, and spermatozoa, i 
present, are few in number and sluggish in their 
movements. 

Age has some influence. Thus very young and very 
old animals are unsuited for breeding. In old age the 
sexual function may be quiescent or actually abolished ; 
in the latter case senile atrophy of the ovaries is a 
fairly constant lesion, and no fertilisable ova are formed. 
Everybody knows that a mare covered for the first time 
late in life is difficult to get in foal ; and again, mares 
which have been stabled and worked for some years may 


not breed until they have had a long run at grass. 
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Bulls in confinement become increasingly lazy and heavy 
after four years old*, and their fertility rapidly declines- 
In-breeding reduces the vigour and fertility of 
domestic animals, but highly bred animals are also said 
by some breeders to be less fertile. Inquiries seem to 
ow that some well-bred bulls are less successful as 
stock getters, and in my own practice more cases have 
occurred in pedigree than in ordinary dairy cows. 

Systemic causes include: 1. Acute and chronic 
diseases associated with debility, cages specific 
fevers. (strum may be absent, irregular or excessive. 
Tuberculosis is an occasional cause in cattle. 2. Clima- 
tic and nervous influences, e.y. extremes of heat and 
cold, changes in the environment, and ae 
Cows which cannot be got in calf whilst tied up all 
winter frequently become pregnant if turned out all 
summer with the bull. Spring or early summer is, of 
course, the ideal or most natural time for conception to 
take place. Excitability is seen mostly in mares ; some 
are very sensitive in the vagina, they strain violently 
and frequently eject the semen in spite of the fact that 
no injury or disease exists. In some cases of marked 
irritability I have found it necessary to administer a 
dose of chloral hydrate before service, but walking the 
mare about or the application of a twitch after service 
is usually sufficient. A good gallop will frequently 
settle a nervous mare and enable her to conceive. 

Diseases of the Genital Organs.— The remark has 
already been made that a definite lesion is usually pre- 
sent in sterile animals in one or more parts of the 
genital system—in the ovaries, fallopian tubes, uterus, 
vagina, or vulva. I propose to deal with Non-specific 
Disease of the ovaries, uterus, and cervix. Specific 
diseases other than contagious abortion are compara- 
tively uncommon in this country. Cattle abortion is 
frequently followed by sterility ; in many herds the 
number of cases bears a close plalion to the number of 
sterile cows. Most cows, in fact, “go over” to the bull 
several times after aborting, owing to the catarrhal con- 
dition of the uterus psonisre by the specific organism, but 
more often to retention of the afterbirth, which is more 
common than in parturition at full term. In mares 
abortion is a less frequent cause of sterility, and it is 
seldom that a mare slips her foal a second time, although 
she is more difficult to get in foal the same year. In 
both animals it is extremely difficult in some cases to 
know if abortion is a factor, as it is quite possible for 
abortion to take place at an early stage without any- 
thing being noticed. I venture the statement that most 
cases of sterility in bred animals are referable to the 
—— parturition, and the commonest causes amongst 

ritish stock are : 1. Parturition. 2. Abortion. 3. Over- 
feeding and confinement. i 

Almost any abnormality of disease of the genital tract 
may delay or prevent impregnation. In my experience 
cystic or fibro-cystic degeneration of the ovaries is the 
most common pathological lesion in cows. In mares, on 
the other hand, uterine affections, especially those loca- 
ted in the cervix, are most frequently met with. 

It may be remarked here that a close relation appears 
to exist between the different parts of the generative 
system ; thus disease of the uterus, cervix, or vagina is 
not infrequently followed by lesions in the fallopian 
tubes and ovaries. Less often chronic conditions in the 
ovary are followed by catarrh of the uterus and cervix. 
Infection of the uterus readily takes place after parturi- 
tion, and this spreads to other parts by direct contin- 
uity of the genital mucous membrane. In some cases 
extension may take place through the lymphatics. It 
follows that several distinct lesions, one of which is 
primary, are frequently met with in sterile animals, and 
these may require different handling. 


* Vide Cossar Ewart, ‘‘ The Principles of Breeding,” 
U.S. Bureau of Animal Industry, 1910. 


Some idea of the relative frequency of the various 
local diseases which cause infertility in bovines may be - 
<a from the following data selected from my case 

8 :— 

1. Twenty-six calves, aged 8-11 months. Rectal 
examination disclosed 35 per cent. abnormal ovaries, 
mostly cystic. 

2. Forty calves and virgin heifers, aged 10-15 months, 
showed 30 per cent. abnormal ovaries. The great 
majority of — land 2 conceived at 18-20 months 
when put to the bull. 

3. Thirty-eight dairy cows, average abortion for three 
years= 15 per cent., number of sterile animals 8 per cent, 
Of the latter 86 per cent. showed lesions in the ovaries, 
uterus, or both. 

4. Forty-three dairy cows, 12 per cent. sterile, of 
which 90 per cent. were affected in the ovaries and 
uterus. On this farm, strange to say, only five cases of 
abortion had occurred in four years. 

5. Twenty-six dairy cows, examination of internal 
genitalia confined to the non-pregnant animals, ten in 
number, two had diseased ovaries, one uterus, and one 
uterus and ovary. Percentage of abortion 18. 

6. 36 Jersey cows and heifers, 9 non-pregnant, 3 
utero-ovarlan cases. 

7. Of 130 cases of sterility, which were subjected to a 
thorough course of treatment, the following facts may be 


recorded :— 
Per cent. Number, 


Diseases of ovaries only 52 67 
Ovaries and uterus 18 23 
Uterus and cervix only 22 28 
Other causes 9 12 


A few of these 130 animals were virgin heifers, a larger 
proportion were first calvers, bui the great majority were 
cows four to seven years old. Twenty animals (15%) 
suffered from dumb (absence of) cestrum, owing to eo 
sagged of cysts and yellow bodies in most instances 

he great majority showed abnormal cestrum, but only 
24 (18%) showed any marked signs of nymphomania, 
notwithstanding the fact that no less than 90 were 
affected in the ovaries. In several cases of nympho- 
mania the ovaries were gan healthy. The table 
shows that uterine disorders were present in 51 animals; 
these took the form of endo-metritis—catarrhal or puru- 
lent, acute or chronic. The chronic form was mostly in 
evidence, and pyometra was observed in a few cases. It. 
is of interest to note that abortion was responsible for 
the majority of cases of purulent endometritis and pyo- 
metra. 

In every instance marked sterility existed, and 84 
animals, or 65 per cent. recovered and became pregnant 
after an average period of three months. 

Congenital conditions are without the scope of this 
paper, but it may be remarked that the ovaries may be 
inactive or absent in the foal or calf. - A free-martin is 
a familiar example of arrest in development confined to 
one part of the foetus ; at the same time male twins are 
not uncommonly sterile. It is known that twins fre- 
quently suffer from incomplete development of the sexual 
ig Fe That the female is almost invariably sterile 
is, I think, attributable to the fact that the female geni- 
talia are much more complex, and hence their growth is 
more often arrested at an early stage. 

The ovaries may also be the seat of chronic inflam- 
mation spreading from the uterus or peritoneum, a 
neoplasms (carcinoma), tuberculosis, and atrophy. 
Tuberculosis is uncommon in cows, and still more uncom- 
mon in mares, although the genitals are frequently over- 
looked in post-mortem examinations. Both ovaries and 
uterus are usually affected, and one ovary in excep- 
tional cases may be functionally active in spite of an 
appreciable amount of tuberculous disease in the other. 


I have known a cow so affected to become pregnant, but 
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asa tule she is sterile, and the condition gives rise to 
absence of cestrum or abnormal cestrum with or without 
nymphomania. Two bullers on post-mortem showed 
tuberculosis of both glands. This is not in accordance 
with the statements of some authors. Thus Zschokke 
(“Die Unfruchtbarkeit des Rindes”) states that_nym- 
phomania seldom or never occurs under such circum- 


Ovarian cysts are found in both mares and cows ; 
cows and heifers are frequently sterile in consequence of 
this form of degeneration. In most cases one ovary 

the right. ey are single or multiple, superficia 
alone, but sometimes associated 
with persistent corpora lutea in the same or in the other 


only is a 


sts are not uncommon in virgin heifers and calves, 
and they have been <bserved in animals a few days old. 
When affecting very young animals there are no symp 
toms to indicate their pe, the cysts are usually 
small and multiple, and the great majority appear to 
rupture after the advent of puberty; spontaneous re- 
covery thus takes place. In old mares cystic degenera- 
tion of one or both ovaries is frequently met with and, 
as in calves, their existence may not be suspected 
during life. Bland Sutton (Vet. Journal, 1885, p. 46) 
says :—“——in 50 old mares taken at random, two- 
thirds possessed cystic ovaries, the cysts varying in size 
from a grape to an orange, and in number from three or 
four to a dozen.” t 
In mares I have several times found the gland as 
large as a child’s head, and in cows the size of a duck’s 
egg or larger. The cyst in adult bovines varies from a 


cherry or walnut toa hen’s ; there may be very little 
ovarian tissue left, especially in old-standing cases in 
mares, atrophy and absorption taking place owing to the 
pressure of the fluid. Here the ovary is felt per rectum 
as a tense fluctuating sac in relation to the extremity 
of the uterine horn ; its position may be altered owing 
to its weight and possible adhesions. The cow's ov 
affected with deep or central cysts feels jaca f 
smooth, firm, and rounded; firm com ion of the 
gland is necessary to complete the osis. The 
majority, however, are situated at the periphery ; they 
are prominent on the surface, tense, corms 
thin-walled if recent, and easily crushed per rectum an 
per vaginam. The as is nodulated and the shape 
and consistence are altogether different from the normal. 
In chronic cases the irritation and pressure of the cyst 
set up interstitial inflammation with induration and 
thickening of the gland. This also follows frequent 
operative handling especially when much force has to 
be used to press out the fluid. Lastly small cysts are 
sometimes present in the adjacent part of the broad © 
ligament, and these must be inclu in crushing and 
Spaying operations. 

he incidence of cystic degeneration after parturition 
may be determined by periodic rectal examinations before 
and after the act ; in such cases it is easy to demon- 
strate that the i are secondary to catarrhal or puru- 
lent conditions of the uterine mucous membrane. In 
the majority of instances, however, in my experience, 
their primary seat isin the ovary. At the same time it 
is pall taewe that ovarian and uterine lesions frequently 
co-exist. 


(To be continued). 
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SOUTH EASTERN 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


ial committee and sub-committee meeting was 
November 6th to consider the new scale of fees 
inspectors of the County of Kent, and it 
was resolved to advise their adoption with an exception 
to the question of mil on which matter the Secre- 
tary was instructed to write to the Clerk of the Peace, 
in other respects it was considered the county officials 
had granted practically all that was asked for. 

The question «f Insurance Societies’ fees was also 
considered, and a scale drawn up on commensurate 
terms to be submitted hereafter to kindred societies for 
their approval. 

_It was resolved to hold the first annual meeting and 
dinner at the County Hotel, Canterbury, ladies to be 
invited, early in January 1913, the date to be after- 
wards fixed so as not to clash with other professional 
reunions. 

Present: Mr. James Crowhurst, President ; Messrs. 
Bote. Ash; W. Crowhurst, R. Roberts, E. L. Dixson, 
J. Hibbard, and the Secretary. 

Mr. E. L. Drxson will read a paper on the “ Relation- 
ship of the Local Practitioner and the Board of Agri- 
culture,” at the annual meeting. 

TueEo C. Toope, Hon. Sec. & Treas. 


As 
held on 
to veterina 


Prosecution by R.C.V.S. 


On the 31st October, before Mr. Fordham at the 
West London Police Court, Mr. Alfred Wood of 
Gloucester Lodge, Courtfield Road, W., was summoned 
on a complaint that he had infringed Section 17 of the 
Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1881. Mr. G. Robin Thatcher 
—— to prosecute on behalf of the Royal College of 

eterinary Surgeons. The defendant was — by 
counsel instructed by Messrs. Mossop and Co. 

Mr. Thatcher said that the defendant was not a quali- 
fied man, and that on the premises at Gloucester Lodge, 
Courtfield Road, otherwise 19a Ashburn Mews, t 
following inscription appeared on the window: “ Veter 
inary Surgeon, Phone No. 3960 Kensington, attend 
daily,” and on the office door, the words, “Office, Canine 
and Feline Specialist,” also on a plate affixed to the 
words, “ London natorium,” and at 
the back of the premises ‘“‘ Boarding Home and Hospital 
for Horses and Dogs.” No name appeared on the pre- 
mises, but he proposed to prove from the rate book that 
the defendant was the occupier. 

Evidence having been given in support, defendant’s 
counsel said there was no case to answer. 

The Magistrate said he was of a different opinion. 

Defendant’s counsel argued that there was no offence 
because the inscription only said that a veterinary sur- 
geon attended daily. He called Mr. W. F. Wright, 
M.R.C.V.S., of 25 Maldon Road, Acton, and he stated that 
he was constantly in communication over the telephone, 
and attended whenever the services of a qualified man 
were required. On cross-examination he said he had 
not been there for a week or ten days, and that he 
attended perhaps oncea week ; the Magistrate enquired 
perhaps once a month, but he said he telephoned 
every day. 

Mr. Fordham then said that he held that Wood the 
occupier of the premises, by exhibiting the words 
“ Veterinary Surgeon,” had held himself out as specially 
qualified. First there was the evidence of who was the 


rated occupier ; he did take the description referred to 
in Section 17 of the Act, and was therefore liable. Tak- 
ing the most favourable view for the defendant, anyone 
looking at what was on the window, would think the 

surgeon, and 


mises were occupied by a veterina 


not to be read as “attends” but “attendance” ; there 
was no defence to the summons. Defendant was 
parently not wel! off, but he had had opportunities of 
getting rid of the descriptions ; it was important to the 
public that they should kuow who they were dealing 
with. He fined the defendant £5 and two shillings costs, 
On the application of the defendant’s counsel the 
Magistrate refused to state a case. 


Swine Fever. 


Mr. Sanders Spencer writes to the Live Stock Journal 
—The enormous direct and indirect losses which stock- ~ 
breeder and the country generally have sustained from 
the recent grevious outbreaks of toot-and-mouth disease 
have apparently drawn the attention of stock-men from 
that vexatious disease, swine fever, which, like the poor, 
is always with us, and, from present appearances, seems 
likely to so continue. We have now been sup to 
be battling with swine fever the better part of twenty 
years ; an enormous amount of money has been annually 
expended ; the restrictibns on movement and trade have 
have been declared ly sufferers to have resulted in the 
loss of some millions of pounds to those who produce, 
= in, or — the pig or its ee ; yet we seem as 
ar as ever from possessing anything approaching a 
complete knowledge of the disease, and of the poms 
means of stamping it out. 
Various excuses have been made for this want of 
success. Amongst the causes of the ue failure of the 
steps taken was the surprising want of knowledge dis- 
played by some of the chief veterinary officials, and the 
consuming jealousy of one or two of those officials who, 
handicapped by a complete want of practical knowledge, 
were afraid lest those who were possessed of information 
gained by experience should take a more prominent 
place in the veterinary world. There is little doubt that 
a considerable number of the pracest country practi- 
tioners were so dissatisfied with the cavalier treatment 
from the head of the Veterinary Department that they 
ceased to render any assistance to the officials, even if 
they did not in some instances actually hold up to 
ridicule some of the extraordinary proceedings. Bees 
if this be too strong a manner of describing the actions 
of the dissentients, it may certainly be stated that the 
failure of the efforts of the Department to stamp out 
swine fever was foretold with every confidence by cer- 
tain practical men. It was freely admitted that swine 
fever was an imported disease, and that each outbreak 
was due to virus introduced from the outside, and not, 
as is so frequently asserted by laymen, to be of sponta- 
neous origin ; yet the difficulties attending its diagnosis, 
its isolation, and its eradication through slaughter of its 
hosts and the complete disinfection of the piggeries, etc., 
were so great that, under the system then in vogue, 
failure to stamp it out was almost a certainty. 
Another of the chief causes to which this want of 
success was partially due was the want of sympathy, 
much less of help, on the part of the dealers, some of 
whom at first reaped a rich harvest from the restrictions 
placed on the movement of pigs under orders issued 
without the slightest consideration to the wants 
feelings of the owners of pigs or of the necessities o 
trade ; that side only which was considered the veteri- 
nary side apparently receiving the slightest thought and 
consideration. Failing the aymeesy of three parties 
in the country who could be of the greatest possible 
assistance to the authorities, even if opposition did not 
take the place of help, the want of complete success in 
the attempts on swine fever need not cause surprise. 
The regulations and restrictions on movement have 
been considered by some persons of so harassing 4 
nature that freedom with unlimited swine fever 
been declared to be preferable to the present conditions, 


that he attended there daily. The w 


“attend” was 


which are thought to be far less favourable than when 
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restriction on the free importation of store from 
Pied was removed. During the period of exclu- 
sion from Great Britain of t Irish stores, the out- 
breaks of swine fever had been gradually reduced until 
the returns were of the most favourable character since 
a record had been kept ; whereas, directly the restriction 
was withdrawn and Irish store pigs were admitted into 
the country the total of outbreaks showed an increase, 
until of late months the returns have been far worse 
than they were some seven or eight years since. It is 
more than probable that many of those who are now 
clamouring for free movement of pigs and the conse- 
quent extension of swine fever are amongst those who 
are of the younger = and who have no know- 
ledge, or no personal knowledge, of the enormous losses 
sustained in the good old times, when the pig-owner, 
discovering that one or more of his pigs were affected 
with the “ old soldier,” immediately packed off the whole 
lot to market to be sold, and to carry the infection far 
and near. 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE 
OF IRELAND. 


At the inaugural meeting of the thirteenth session 

held on Friday, Nov. 1, in the Institution, Pembroke 
and Shelborne Roads, Sir Christopher Nixon, B.A., M.D., 
President of the Board of Governors, occupying the 
chair, Prof. Mettam, the Principal of the College, 
announced the results of the recent examinations. 
' He said 27 students had graduated during the past 
session, and become members of that College, the largest 
number passing into the profession in any one year since 
the inauguration of the College. Of the students who 
obtained distinction and passed into the public service 
four of their graduates had joined the Army, and gained 
acommission as Lieutenant in the Army Veterinary 
Co! and Mr. Quinlan, a distinguished student of 
the final year, on bis nomination has been appointed by 
the Union Government of South Africa as Professor of 
Veterinary Science, and this gentleman had also been 
accorded the FitzWygram Prize, the first time the Col- 
lege had been successful in obtaining it. Mr. Keppell 
had also received an — under the Union 
Government of South Africa. 


Tue Prize Last. 


‘The CHAIRMAN distributed the medals and certifi- 
cates as follows :— 


Crass A. Bursary.—J. 
Junior Anatomy.—Silver medal: J. Mullaney; bronze 
medal: D. G. Grealy. 
san medal: J. Mullaney ; bronze medal: 
. M. Culhane. 
Chemistry.— Silver medal: J. Mullaney; bronze 
medal: A. J. Brew. 
Chemistry (Practical)—Bronze medal : T. A. N. Finch 
Crass B. Senior Anatomy.—Silver medal: W. P. 
Power ; bronze m : P. J. Mulcair. 
medal: H. Jewell: bronze medal: 
M. J. Killelea. 
} .—Bronze medal : M. J. Killelea. 
Stable Management.— Silver medal: F. J. Daly ; 
bronze medal : M. J. Killelea. 
Ciass C. Pat y and Bacteri . — Silver 
medal: T.G. Browne; bronze medal : M. Twomey 
Materia Medica.—Silver medal: T. G. Browne ; 
bronze medal : J. J. Hegarty. 
Hygiene and Dietetics—Silver medal: St. J. C. P. 
M‘Farlan ; bronze medal: T. G. Browne. 
Ctass D. Medicine.—Silver medal: J. Quinlan ; 
bronze medal? J. J. ares. 
Surgery. — Silver medal: T. M‘D. Kelly; bronze 
medal : J. Quinlan. 


Clinique.—Silver medal : J. Quinlan. 

Obstetrics.—Bronze medal : J. Quinlan. 

Meat Inspection.—Bronze : T. M‘D. Kelly. 

Medal presented by V.M.A.I. to student obtaining 
highest marks in the Final Professional Examination, 
won by L. C. Maguire. 

Gold medal presented by Mr. J. F. Healy, M.RB.C.V.S., 
for the best essay read before the Students’ Debating 
Society, won by L. C. Maguire. 


OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS. 


Certificate A—Cadet-Sergeant W. A. I. Buchanan, 
Cadet-Sergeant J. Quinlan et-Sergeant E. H. wriy, 
Cadet-Corporal G. P. Fisher, Cadet- 7 J. J.G. 
Keppel, Cadet-Corporal J. P M‘Nally, Cadet-Corporal 
R. Ce Wheeler, Cadet J. R. Ellison, Cadet J. J. Mills, 
Cadet P. J. Mulcair, Cadet F. B. Sneyd, Cadet M. A: 
nary’ Cadet D. J. O’Byrne, Cadet W. P. Power, 
on . J. Pomeroy, Cadet T. F. Quirke, Cadet T. G. 

rowne. 

Certificate B.—Cadet-Corporal F. B. Sneyd, Cadet 
J.J. Mills, Cadet J. R. Ellison. 

CHAIRMAN said he desired to state that the 
Officers’ Training Corps for which students volunteered 
t credit was due to Colonel Moore for having started 
it. The course would be extremely helpful to the 
students in presenting themselves for examination for 
entrance into the Army Veterinary Service. He thought 
he should be wanting in consideration of his colleague 
on the Board of Governors, Colonel Moore, who was 
te Inspector-General of Veterinary Medicine in 
Treland, if he did not acknowledge the extreme interest 
which he had taken in their Veterinary College and in 
the establishment of that corps. He had been the man 
who had urged on the ap | authorities the necessity of 
giving ample facilities in all the Lines District Hospitals 
In connection with veterinary medicine, and had taken 
up with enthusiasm the question of establishing that 


corps. 


Veterinary Contingent Leaving for Turkey. 


The amount subscribed to Our Dumb Friends’ League 
for the despatch of a veterinary contingent to the 


Balkan war now reached £1,000, half the sum ap- 
me for, and a contingent of ten men is about to leave 

_— for Turkey. 

eanwhile, following upon the appeal, a correspon- 
dent has written pointing out “certain definite difficul- 
ties” which must be overcome “before such work can 
be attended by any measure of success.” These points 
have been submitted to and answered by Our Dumb 
Friends’ League. 

“ May I inquire if it is known,” writes our correspon- 
dent, “that at the present moment, urgent as is the call 
for help, the terms of the Geneva Convention have not 
been extended so as to include assistance being given to 
theanimals? This fact signifies that until some definite 
agreement upon the subject has been arrived at, and has 
been ratified by the Powers, such an expedition has no 
legal basis. Inquiries at the Turkish Embassy resulted 
in the information that a formal application for the per- 
mission and acceptance of such an expedition must be 
made to the Minister for War in Constantinople. 
Moreover, under existing conditions, such aid must 
necessarily be offered to the horses of all contendin 
armies. Havesuch conditions been complied with, and, 
in such hasty action, has the conscientious thought 
which should always attend the expenditure of public 
money been concentrated upon these and the many other 
difficulties attending the despatch of a relief, not, alas ! 
so far legalised by any record on the Statute books of 
any country in the world ?” 


= 
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The reply of Our Dumb Friends’ League is that they 
are aware that their work does not come under the 
terms of the Geneva Convention. ‘They point out, how- 
ever, that the Red Cross movement itself, in the begin- 
ning, was he ven A unprotected. But steps are to be 
taken immediately to put in motion the necessary 
machinery to obtain recognition by the Convention of 
veterinary “ work of mercy” in any future warfare. 

In the meantime, the e has been in close touch 
with the Turkish Embassy and the London Legations 
of the Allies, with the result that all the Governments 
concerned are aware of the League’s intentions. Nego- 
tiations with the Allies’ representatives have not yet 
been concluded, but we understand that the Turkish 
Government has given its definite and official recognition 
of the veterinary contingent which is about to be sent 
to the field of operations. 

Another point raised by our correspondent has refer- 
ence to “the transport of wounded animals.” “ Has 
thought been given,” he asks, “ to the difficulties attend- 
ing the transport of wounded animals to any base veteri- 
nary hospital, etc., with the trains overflowing with 
wounded soldiers returning from the front ?” 

The League replies that it does not contemplate 
undertaking such work of transport, its work being con- 
fined mainly to the humane killing of animals that are 
left suffering upon the battlefield.— Westminster Gazette. 


Allyl Sulphide in Tuberculosis. 


Mr. Jonn ELLIoTT?, L.R.0.8.C.P.1., writing in The Brit. 
Med. Jrnl., says :— 

“Tt makes an ideal inhalant in every stage of phthisis 
pulmonalis ; its use, indeed, is indicated in every form 
of tuberculous mischief, and I can speak from the ex- 
perience of several years past as to its undoubted cura- 
tive aes having put it to the test in general prac- 
tice both in South Africa and this country. The pre- 
parations I have always employed have been those 
made under the direction of the pioneer of this treat- 
ment, Dr. Minchin, of Dublin, whose book upon the 
subject contains invaluable information. 

f many similar cases which I have treated—and I 
always adopt the routine practice cf allyl sulphide in 
every case of tuberculosis—I have never seen one that 
did not materially benefit, lives having been prolonged 
and suffering relieved through its use. 

It is, however, by its specific action upon tuberculous 
lesions that even more satisfactory results are to 
obtained, for here the germicidal effect is unhandicapped 
by cavities containing shut-away fluid, as in the case of 
the lungs, which poison the system by their toxins, and 
are responsible for those cases of intractable phthisis 
one meets with. The credit of this theory is distinct] 
Dr. Minchin’s and there is no doubt that it will ulti- 
mately be adopted as affording the most rational grounds 
for surgical interference in tubercular phthisis. 

With Dr Minchin, I consider that the drug is an 
absolute specific in all tuberculous lesions in accessible 
situations, or in those which can be rendered accessible. 
It is in the happy combination of surgery and medicine 
that the successful treatment of phthisis will lie, and the 
discovery of the germicidal power of ally] sulphide has 
placed an ideal agent in the hands of the profession 
towards this end. 


Personal, 


Prof. G. H. WootpripcE has been appointed to the 
Chair of Veterinary Medicine at the Royal Veterinary 
College, London, in succession to Prof. Woodruff, who 
leaves England about the middle of January to take up 


his appointment as Professor of Veterinary Pathology 
School, Melbourne University. 


at the 


Wooprow.—At Onslow House, Swinefleet, York- 
shire, on the 25th Oct., to Mr. and Mrs. Woodrow, a 
daughter. 


OBITUARY 


Joseph McCauLey, M.B.c.v.s., Lo wn, Cumberland, 
Graduated, Now Jan., 1887, 


Mr. McCauley died suddenly on Thursday, Oct. 31st, 
from dropsy, supervening on heart trouble, at the age 
of 56 years. 


The Late Mr. J. M‘Lauchian Young. 


After a visit to New Zealand as a young man, Mr, 
Young returned home and took up the study of veteri- 
nary science, graduating M.R.C.v.s. at Edinburgh, in 
1891. Fora time he wasassistant to Principal Williams 
(anatomy). In that capacity he was associated with the 
proceedings at the time of the >) outbreak of 
pleuro-pneumonia in the county of Fife. Later he took 
up business for himself at Dundee, and while there was 
appointed to deliver courses of lectures on veterinary 
hygiene in Fife and Forfar, and latterly under the Aber- 
deen Committee on Agricultural Education. When the 
latter established a central lectureship in veterinary — 
hygiene at Aberdeen Mr. Young was appointed first 
lecturer on that subject out of a large number of appli 
cants. A numberof years ago he served as a member of 
the Government Commission, appointed, with the late 
Prof. Hamilton at its h to inquire into the diseases 
of braxy and louping-ill in sheep. He was a most 
successful lecturer, and his place at Aberden will not be 
easily filled—W. B.A. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PROFESSION AND THE 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE. 
Sir, 

It may beof interest to members of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons to know that at a meeting of the Coun- 
cil of Bristol University on Nov. 4th (almost all the profess- 
ions except the veterinary being represented among the 
members), Professor Ainsworth Davis was appointed to 
represent the University before the Departmental Committee 
of the Board of Agriculture on the public veterinary services. 

The only interest in veterinary work at present 
by the University of Bristol is the teaching of students, at 
the Cirencester Agricultural College, the elementary know- 
ledge of veterinary science required for an agricultural B.Sc. 
degree. The Vice-Chancellor who nominated Prof. Davis 
is not a veterinary surgeon, nor is the Professor himself who 


Y lis to appear before this Committee of laymen to discuss 


veterinary matters. It is to be hoped that our Council is 
diligently looking after the interests of the men they represent. 


—Yours faithfully, 5 
Geo. L. INGRAM. 


‘* DISGRACEFUL CONDUCT "—A QUESTION. 
Dear Sir, 

I understand that the County Live Stock Insurance 
Association is about to offer a contract price for veterinary 
attendance of 15/- per horse, and in the event of my accep- 
tance are pre} to canvass by means of an experienced 

nt. 

Now my practice is small, and the majority of the horse 
owners employ another veterinary surgeon. I should like to 
know, sir, whether if this canvassing is effective in gaining 
me clients I shall be infringing the Veterinary Surgeons 


Actand be guilty of ‘ disgraceful conduct in a p 
respect ? '’—Yours, etc., 
Youne 
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ANZSTHETICS AND CASTRATION. 
Sir, 


Iam afraid, Mr. Editor, you must be getting tired at 
this prolonged correspondence appearing in your journal. 
‘As I was one of the first offenders, I trust you will accept 
my apology for asking you for still a little more space, and 
will allow me to make a few remarks and replies to some 
of my opponent’s criticisms. ; 

In the first place I must tell Mr. Mayall that I did not 
infer that the use of chloroform would increase the number 
of unqualified men. What I did say was that the Anmsthe- 
tics Bill as far as I could read did not contain any clause 
whatever that prohibited the administering of an anzsthetic 
by persons other than veterinary surgeons. That I still 
maintain. According to the Act, so long as a muzzle is 

lied to the animal's nose and a little chloroform (how- 
ever small the quantity) is given, I fail to see how the law 
can interfere—whether a veterinary surgeon or someone 
else performs the operation, or administers the anwsthetic. 

I also quite agree with Mr. Reynolds when he says that 
if the Bill is passed in its present form there will be many 
veterinary surgeons who will not give animals sufficient 
chloroform to produce complete anesthesia. I suppose Mr. 
Hoare will ask me, as I see he has already asked Mr. 
Reynolds, what evidence I have for making this statement, 
if so, I may say that during the last four months I have 
had interviews and several letters from well known veteri- 
nary surgeons, all of whom agree that this will frequently 
be the case should the present Bill be passed. 

Another factor that veterinary surgeons must consider is 
that country practitioners are frequently single handed, and 
I maintain that if one is going to produce complete anzesthe- 
sia it is necessary to have two present to do this. I should 
like to know how many veterinary surgeons and how man} 
farmers will want to go to the expense of paying double 
fees for such simple operations as stripping a horse’s sole, 
extracting a tooth, opening a simple serous a on & 
horse’s withers, etc. No doubt it will be said one can ad- 
minister and see after the chloroform and perform the 
operation single-handed. I quite agree that this may be 
the case, but ‘‘ wait and see’’ until a mishap occurs, and 
then who will be held responsible ? 

Mr. Mayall apparently thinks that if a veterinary sur- 

castrates 100 to 150 colts during one year it is plenty 
ar single veterinary surgeon to do. If Mr. Mayall 
ever practises in a breeding district he will soon find that 
this is quite a common occurrence. Again I see Mr. 
Mayall thinks that because I have performed castration 
upon 3,000 colts since 1902 in different parts of the country 
it is time I left off, and gave someone else a chance. But 
if the present Bill does not pass—and I very much doubt if 
it will in its present form—I hope, as Mr. Reynolds also 
very kindly wishes me, that I may yet live to double that 
number, and by the same method as I have adopted for the 
past twelve years. 

No doubt if Mr. Mayall casts and chloroforms all his 
colts, and he castrates anything like one hundred every year, 
he finds it a somewhat arduous task. If he only once got 
into the habit of castrating by the standing method, he 
would find it quite an easy matter, moreover he would not 
express such surprise at one doing this number, or more. 

My experience is that those veterinary surgeons who 

object to the standing operation are nearly always those 
who have at some time or other attempted this method 
and have left it off—and why ?—generally because, as Mr. 
Wallis Hoare states, it is attended by much more danger to 
the operator than it is to the colt. 
' I may conscientiously say I have met lots of veterinary 
surgeons who candidly admit that this is the sole reason 
they have left it off, whilst they admit that colts done by 
this method recover and go on much quicker and better 
than when done by the old fashioned casting and red hot 
iron. 


As regards the fear, pain, and terror shown by animals 
whilst giving an anwthetic, leave alone that produced by 
casting, I myself cannot see how we can prove that the 
administration of an anesthetic provokes this, as animals 
are not like human beings, but we do know that in practi- 
Fox | all animals the inhalation of chloroform causes a great 

of resistance and struggling, and that this more so in 


some animals than in others, which take not only ® larger 
quantity of chloroform to produce anwsthesia, but also a 
longer time. Now in these latter cases the struggles of the 
animal are more or less continuous. I mention also that 
the safe factor for producing anesthesia is slow adminis- 
tration. Now in these cases what are the prolonged strug- 
gles and resistance due to. No doubt I shall be told to the 
** idiosyncracy '’ of the patient—a very handy word to use, 
nearly as convenient as rheumatism in doubtful cases of 
lameness. 

Mr. Mayall from his letter, I should j must be 
frequently called in to attend to colts in his district after 
the standing operation. If such is the case, I should have 
thought that the farmers in his district would soon resort to 
the old method, and in that case the army of standing 
operators which Mr. Mayall mentions will no doubt grad- 
ually disappear—but this I also very much doubt. 

There must be some reason for such bad sequels as gan- 
grene of the cord, etc. Is it luck? oris it a coincidence 
that I, and numerous other veterinary surgeons I know 
who adopt the standing and clam method, do not meet with 
such bad results as this? I do know one thing—that as I 
castrate colts for other veterinary surgeons if such sequels 
as Mr. Mayall mentions did occur, not only should I very 
quickly hear about it, but that I should myself very soon 
adopt other methods. However, my result at the present 
time do not justify me in adopting other methods. 

As regards scirrhous cord, I have yet to meet with a case 
pure and simple, by which I mean due to infection with 
botryomyces, etc. So far asI can recollect I have never 
had one following my method of castration. The only case 
I have had was what I consider, and called, ‘‘ tumefaction 
of the cord,’’ and this I attributed to infection from omen- 
tal hernia following castration. This case I fully described 
in The Veterinary Journal in 1904. 

Finally as regards the objection, which is ee the 
one so commonly put forward by those who object to the 
standing method. In Mr. Mayall’s words ‘‘ How often by 
looking into the scrotal wound before letting the colt up can 
an unrevealed hernia be detected.’’ Now from this state- 
ment I can come to no other conclusion but that Mr. 
Mayall does not examine the scrotum, external inguinal 
ring and canal also as far as possible befor’ casting. Per- 
haps he considers that to do this one must also be some- 
what of an acrobat, however it would take a lot to convince 
me that practically all cases of scrotal hernia cannot be 
much better detected and diagnosed when the animal is 
standing than when he is cast. When the animal is cast 
the only way to detect whether scrotal or inguinal hernia 
(excluding the irreducible ones) is examination per rectum. 
Even then, all that one can find upon examining the internal 
inguinal ring and canal will be that the canal will only con- 
tain the spermatic cord and no bowel or hernia, but that 
the latter has now disappeared only to reappear as soon as 
the animal gets up. If Mr. Mayall therefore examines the 
colts standing previous to castration he will seldom find 
those unrevealed hernias he speaks of, and, moreover, I 
can say from careful observation and a considerable ex- 
perience, that if we leave all those cases of scrotal hernia 
that we meet with in yearlings and two-year-old colts until 
they have reached three years old, we shall find that in 
nearly all cases they have disappeared spontaneously, and 
that what was at one time an abnormally enlarged inguinal 
canal and scrotum are now quite normal. It is for this 
reason I always defer the operation for scrotal hernia until 
the animal is three years old. Even if one casts the 
animal luteri-recumbent instead of dorsal, which latter is 
the common position for castration, and the animal has 
been well fasted, the hernia will have disappeared, only to 
reappear as soon as the animal gets up again. 

There is one variety of hernia—inguinal, by which I 
mean cases where the hernia contents are entirely in the 
inguinal canal, and cannot be felt from examination of the 
scrotum, which I do admit cannot be detected when the 
aniinal is standing. In my opinion the only way to diag- 
nose these cases is to examine per rectum and carefully 
examine the size and contents of the internal abdominal 
ring, but I would like to ask how many veterinary surgeons 
that cast animals for castration take the trouble to do this ? 
In my opinion very few. 
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I believe that by the casting method, these purely inguinal 
hernia, owing to the violent struggling efforts of the animal 
whilst down, may convert the inguinal into a scrotal, and 
perhaps this is the reason why Mr. Mayall so frequently 
observes the unrevealed hernia that he speaks of, before 
letting the animal up. 

Isee Mr. Wallis Hoare states in his letter of Aug. 31st 
that perfect anwsthesia can be produced in dogs and cats of 
any age by the local injection of an anwathetic. If such be 
the case, why can this not be also done in other animals? 
Has he ever adopted this method in horses? One can quite 
understand that the injection of an anesthetic under the 
skin of the scrotum, around the neighbourhood of the in- 
cision, would produce anwsthesia of the part. I should 
imagine, however, it would be a somewhat difficult matter 
to inject and produce anesthesia of the spermatic cord 
sufficiently high up to enable one to castrate without first 
exposing the testicle ; if the operator after cutting and ex- 
posing the testicle has to wait until one injects the cord 
before cutting off the testicle, I should imagine the process 
would be rather a tedious one. However, perhaps Mr. 
Wallis Hoare has a method by which he can produce anws- 
thesia of the skin and spermatic cord before making the 
scrotal incision.— Yours faithfully, 

C. W. Townsenp, F.R.C.v.8. 


[ The foregoing has been unavoidably held over. 


Sir, 

Just a word in reply to Mr, Reynolds. 

1. If the majority of operators with ecraseur or emascu- 
lator do not boil and disinfectant their instruments then 
surgical instruction at the Colleges has been futile for the 
last 15 or 20 years at least, and Lister lived in vain as re- 
regards veterinary surgeons. This I refuse to believe—in 
spite of the opinion of Mr. Reynolds. 

2. If it were necessary, it is easier and more convenient 
for a man to carry twenty ecraseur chains with him than 
forty dressed or undressed wooden clams. But two chains 
will suffice in most cases, for one can be cleansed, boiled, 
and disinfected in five minutes while the other is being used. 
Boiling water ought not to be beyond acquisition, even 
to the layman. 

3. Like the Irishman, I will ask Mr. Reynolds another 
question in reply to the query he asks me about what I 
think is the fate of the wooden clams (a man who has 
gone many miles to remove them knows only too well what 
happens tothem). The question is this—Does Mr. Rey- 
nold’s think that drainage only begins after the clams are 
taken off ? 

Again, where does the drainage lodge? How long does 
it take blood and serum, intermixed with dead or dying 
tissue, to set up putrefaction ? Does this begin before the 
clams are taken off ? 

4. As regards his remarks about rams.—how many men 
does Mr. Reynolds know that open rams’ scrotums and use 
wooden clams when castrating them? What results do 
they have ? 

The reason for the success of the trapping method in 
rams is not hard to discern, but I am afraid its explanation 
would only reflect on, and be another one up against the 
dear old wooden clam users (in colt castration), so I'll 
refrain. 

I am glad to hear Mr. Reynolds is in favour of anes- 
thetics. His attitude here is modern, but apparently not 
logical as regards castration.—Yours faithfully, 

G. Mayatn. 


Sir, 

It is with great reluctance that I have again to ask from 
you the favour of a little space to reply to the ‘‘ few final 
comments "’ made by Mr. Reynolds. I would remind him 
that there is an old and true saying in legal circles, viz., if 
you have a bad case, abuse the opposite side.’"" Now one 
would feel inclined to adopt the ‘‘ your another’ style of 
argument to Mr. Reynolds, but I am quite aware that any 


two fatalities not directly due to the operation, condescends 
to reply to my letter in which, according to his view, ‘‘ there 
was not a word in it worth answering,’’ and the remarks 

therein were characterised by *‘ absurdity,’’ I should fee} 

deeply honoured. But in spite of the herculean feats of 

Mr. Reynolds, he has yet to learn that the style of argument 

he adopts is neither convincing, logical, nor gentlemanly. 

Before proceeding to deal with some of his ‘final com- 

ments,’’ I must point out that he very carefully avoids dis- 

cussing some of the points at issue. For example, in my 

letter of October 5th I challenged him with reference to his 

statement that harmful sequela not uncommonly occurred 

after chloroform anesthesia, To this he maintains a dis- 

creet silence. Again, I challenged his assertion that ‘the 
part of the cord in a dressed clam is aseptic.'’ This also he 

carefully avoids discussing. 

Dealing now with his statement as to the risks of castra- 
tion, I have only to repeat that if, generally speaking, you 
cannot kill the animal, then all our antiseptic precautions 

are useless, because with the clams such utions can- 
not be employed. I have no doubt that if Mr. Reynolds 

could convince the insurance companies that the mortality 
from castration was only 2 per 1000 they would gladly accept 
the risks; but then—he does not expect ‘‘ to be able to 
maintain such a low percentage of fatalities.’’ This, of 
course, is the saving clause. 

Mr. Reynolds admits that he gained his information as to 

the methods adopted in the recumbent position by observing 
and assisting some members of the R.C.V.S. castrating. Is 
it on this evidence that he makes broadcast statements as to 
the technique generally adopted? Is he qualified for so 
many years that he has had opportunities for observing the 
methods adopted in various districts? Is not this an 
‘‘absurd assumption "’ on his part? I never suggested that 
he gained his knowledge from travelling gelders. They 
are best able to instruct with reference to the standing 
operation. 

The question of ‘‘ fear and pain ’’ is hastily dismissed by 
Mr. Reynolds. It is, he says, ‘‘ asubject for a psychologist."’ 
How convenient! Still he maintains the ‘‘ horror’’ of 
chloroform, due to sudden partial asphyxiation and the 
pungent strange vapours acting on the sense of smell. Poor 
horse! Of course there is no fear arising from the gentle 
ministrations of the standing operator. So we are asked to 
believe. And the poor excitable horses that are ‘‘in no 
small measure inconvenienced '’ by applying the stethoscope 
or putting on an operating hood, what shall we do with 
these? Perhaps a bottle of smelling salts would be desir- 
able in case they might faint from fear. What they must 
suffer when put on an operating table is too dreadful for 
words. 

I suppose Mr. Reynolds will admit that the ‘‘ clam” 
fetish has been in existence since very early times. No 
doubt he has the experience of generations on his side, 
This is the argument adopted by ‘‘ Empirics.'’ He states 
that ‘‘ there are some men who, from want of knowledge or 
confidence in their own abilities, dare not adopt any of the 
methods of our fore-fathers, lest they should be thought 
ignorant or old-fashioned.’’ In reply to this I say that it 
is this very want of knowledge or confidence that makes men 
apply two pieces of wood to the spermatic cord to arrest 
hemorrhage, instead of adopting modern surgical methods. 
Let Mr. Reynolds bring forward any possible argument to 
prove that clams could justly be regarded as surgical. Let 
him prove that they are not cruel, inhuman, barbarous, and 
unscientific. It has already been shown that they conform 
to this description. 

I fear that it would be a hopeless task to make the stand- 
ing operators, or their confréres the travelling gelders, 
‘*scientific’’ by Act of Parliament, neither would it be 
possible to render them humane. Nothing will influence 
them in this direction except public opinion. The days of 
clams, hot irons, black oils, setons, etc., are numbered, but 
there still appear to be a few who look back with regret to 
the times when the V.S. was described in a popular doggerel 
as follows : 

‘* And pigs he rung, and bells he hung, 
And shod and cured."’ 


fool could play at that game. Really when I consider that 
a man who has “ gelded "’ a thousand odd colts, with only 


—Yours, etc., E. Wattis Hoare, 
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